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‘SCIENCE AND SOCIAL PHILOSO- 
"PHY: THE SCIENTIFIC POINT 


"OF VIEW IN EDUCATION 


f the 
repre- 


EDUCATION is a relatively youthful member o 
family. In the that it 
sented by university and college departments of edu- 


academie sense is 


cation, of approximately fifty years. 
The 


reasons why we are here discussing the relationship of 


it has a history 
It is gradually developing a discipline of its own. 


science and social philosophy can be better understood 
ita few pertinent facts regarding the development of 
education as a field of study are reviewed.! 

Education is an offshoot of philosophy and psychol- 
oy. It 


T} 


lhe early literature of education consisted of borrow- 


has no genetic relationship with science. 


ngs from generalizations of philosophy and psychol- 


ogy from which inferences were derived regarding 
iethods of teaching. This methodology 


ined by logical deductions rather than by empirical 


was deter- 
scientifie study, and it rested on a foundation of au- 
instead of scientific Without doubt 
of teaching were developed 


hority evidence. 


me sound principles 
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this early literature, but there were also some very 


unsound ones. 
An example of the kind of generalizations that 


guided education in this early period was the theory 


of child development of Rosenkranz who divided the 


life of the child into an intuitive, an imaginative, and 


logical epoch. During the intuitive period educa- 


tion should appeal to the senses. Later imagination 


and memory were the key words. Eventually, at about 


the of adolescence, education was to culminate 


age 


Even as late as 


n stirring up the logical 


processes. 
1908 Bagley adhered to this concept of the serial order 
of development of mental traits, basing his position 


logieal deduction rather than on scientifie evi- 


Eventually, 
completely discredited this early view, 


on 
by Thorndike and others 
but 


denee. research 


not until 


elementary schools had suffered much from the impli- 


of the theories of Rosenkranz and Bagley 


eations 


which made of them memoriter schools with little ex- 


perience available in problem solving. 
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of educational prob- 
to take 

substantial re 

what some 

for edueation, 
nethods of con- 
these 


verintendent in a middle west- 


n the year 1910, decided that she 


in spelling for the 


es of textbooks 


Accordingly, she 


her count 
and, from her own personal 


words should be spelled and in 


texts which were 


children in that 
county The prineip: ase ‘ the selection and 
her edueational philosophy 


placement 


and her pet opinion which, as a county super- 


time, carried some authority. 


Avres 


spelled by 


intendent at that 


In contrast, Leonard P. undertook t 


words should _ be making 


quantitative study to discover the words most com- 


monly used. His resultant list of 1,000 words gave, 
for the first time, a seientifie basis for the seleetion of 
pelled. Jurthermore, with his list of 


Ayres 


tudies from which the relative difficulty of 


words 


‘ 
words known frequency earried on a 


words and their appropriate grade placement 


were determined. This list was later refined and 


broadened by studies of voeabularies derived from 


other samples. As a result of such studies, teachers 
of spelling have a body of seientifie knowledge about 
spelling vocabularies on which they ean base their 
cision as to the words to be spelled and the appro- 
priate grade level. From such scientifie studies as 
those of Ayres in spelling, Freeman and Thorndike 
lwriting, and Courtis in arithmetic, there de- 
veloped a quantitative literature of measurement ap- 
plying to a considerable part of the curriculum. 
Paralleling 


concerned with measuring the results of edueation and 


the development of scientifie methods 


r objective bases for curriculum selection, there 
also psychological studies of learning modeled 
experimental methods in the psychological 
ries in Europe, particularly the laboratory of 
ig. These psychological experiments 

arked influence on methods of learning and 

l the treatment of fields 


the earlier pedagogy. 


these 
ditferent from 


{ 


IS developn ent of attack on 


a seientifie 
education was earried on with in- 
until approximately 1930 when, 


d pression, doubts arose as to 


nethod was adequate to deal 


problems of education. It was 
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argued, in the first place, that the scientific 
was very slow and that many of the problems st 
Science was analyti 
The langu 


Scientific 


were narrow and trivial. 
dealt with problems part by part. 
the day was of “integrated wholes.” 
ods seemed inadequate in the face of a natior 
depression. It was argued further that the s 
method deals with facts and, processes, whil 
questions of education are af*the level of values 
While seienti 


dents had reservations as to the meaning of 


are beyond the scope of science. 


sertion, nevertheless it earried considerable wei 


Perhaps the clearest indication as to what 
happening in respect to scientific method as a 
ol studying educational problems came tro 
changes in requirements for master’s and doctor’ 
grees in departments of education in universities. 
to 1930 it was quite a universal practice to 

a thesis for a master’s degree and a scientifie dissert 
tion for the doctor’s degree. Gradually, department 
of education have substituted a paper for a thess 
at the master’s level, the paper consisting of a erit 
review or interpretation of secondary literature, rat 
At the doct 


level, changes from the scientifie dissertation requir 


than being based on primary evidence. 


for the Ph.D. have led to a treatment somewhat simil 
to the master’s paper only at a higher level, leading | 
the doctor of education degree. The arguments 
these changes were, in the main, that training in 1 
search was a vocational training, and, since most 
teachers did not intend to enter research as ¢ 
tion, they should, therefore, not be required to do 1 
search for their degree. There are many who tak 
exception to this conclusion, but the argument was, 
nevertheless, effective. It was apparently not co 
ceivable that teachers or school administrators mighit 
want to satisfy an intellectual curiosity concerning 
some sehool problems by applying scientific techniques 
to their study. 

The net outeome of such factors as have been di 
seribed is that, for a decade or more, scientific met! 
in education has been on the defensive, and there 
a feeling among some people that it is outmoded as 
a method of studying educational problems. Ther 
has been a revival of interest in problems of soc 
philosophy, to be studied by other than  scienti! 
methods. The question now beeomes: is this reall) 
an issue with a choice that has to be made betwee! 
seientifie method and philosophical method in stud 
ing edueation? Are there two distinct methods to ! 
carried on by two distinet groups of people. 
scientific students on the one hand and the philos 
phers on the other; or is there a way in which tl 
seeming divergence may be directed into a unified 


tack on problems of education? 





duetir 
lished 
ap 


ey de 
It 
denee 


deduc 
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s assumed that both the seientifie method and the 
sophie method have the 
ely, the development of a body of knowledge and 
The funda- 


same ultimate aims, 

concerning problems of education. 
tal issue relates to one’s basic theory of knowledge 
truth Here the 


the writer, who makes no pretense of 


the way may be known. im- 
310n Ol 
ertness in philosophy, is that there are two general 
s as to how truth is known. There is apparently 
view which depends, as stated by Dewey, “on a 

intuitions and upon an alleged faculty of pure 
son that 


e, in referring to those holding this view, refuses 


grasps absolute nonempirical truth.” 


meede that they “have a special pipe-line to a 
nscendental reality beyond the world of our ex- 
ence.’ On the other hand, there seems to be an 
croup of philosophers, such as Dewey and Bode, 

» accept the notion that all knowledge is derived 
experience, that the 
ake the solid basis for philosophical thinking, but 


contributions of science 
philosophy deals with issues in ways other than 
With the former 


oup it is difficult to find any common ground; with 


the empirical methods of science. 


e latter group there is every reason to hope for a 
the the 


losophy in the common search for truth. 


ting of ways of science and ways of 
For students of education, the scientific way seems 
ean the attack on problems by the accumulation 

of evidence which may be analyzed and studied in 
order to develop generalizations of increasing scope 
and significance. The basie criterion seems to be the 
ise of evidence to verify conclusions. If a generaliza- 
tion is true, there should be some quantitative evidence 
support it. By using this scientifie method of 
study, generalizations based on evidence relating to 
small problems will eventually fit together into larger 
generalizations, and those, in turn, into still larger 
ones until, as knowledge grows, it pyramids into 


While the 


method is originally inductive, it later becomes de- 


higher and higher levels of understanding. 


ductive in the sense that generalizations once estab- 


lished permit deductions which may at times result 


n application of principles to problems which sub- 
sume under them and at other times may eventuate 

hypotheses for still further scientifie study. The 
essence of the scientific method is that it rests basically 
on evidence and that there is no way to short-cut 
evidence or to go round it. 

It is only after experience provides sufficient evi- 
dence to support a generalization that the process of 
Even here, the scientist 

John Dewey, ‘‘The Scientific Movement in Eduea 
B27 p. 472. Thirty-seventh Yearbook, Part II, The Na 
mal Society for the Study of Education, 1938, 

B. H. Bode, ‘‘How We Learn,’’ p. 76. D. C. 
1 Company, 1940. 


dedueing from it is in order. 


Heath 


-to 1905. 
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feels somewhat seeure, if there is, 
along with the deduction, some evidenee to verily it. 
Nor would the scientist that 


verification 1s something of a lower order to be desig 


frequently more 


coneede this desire for 


nated as anti-intelleetual. Indeed, it is this somewhat 
basie distrust on the part of the scientist of dedue 
tions that are unverified that leads to a frequent dis 
Reason 


the ele 


trust of methods other than those of scienee. 


ing may appear to be logical, but, without 
ment of verification trom evidence, unacceptable con- 
clusions may be reached. An example of this logieal, 
quoted 

“The 


“HK duea- 


nonempirical method is found in a widely 
Mr. 


Higher Learning in America” 


statement of Hutchins in his book on 


which reads: 


tion imphes teaching. Teaching imphes knowledge. 


Knowledge is truth. The truth is everywhere the 
same. Hence education should be everywhere the 
same.’’* The statement sounds logical, but I find my 
self quite unable to accept the conclusion. It would 
seem equally logical to make such a statement as the 
following: “Education implies learning. Learning im 
lence 


Such 


plies learners. Learners are not all alike. 

edueation should not be alike for all learners.” 
a problem as that of the curriculum can not be solved 
as neatly and quickly as either of these statements 
would suggest. The scientific student immediately at 
tacks Hutchins’s statement on the grounds that it does 
not completely cover the case and that it overlooks 
entirely the nature of individual differences among 
learners concerning which there is at present a very 
substantial body of scientific knowledge. Such philo- 
sophical pronounceménts concerning education not 
only fail to solve its problems, but inevitably lead to 
an uncritical acceptance of authority such as charac 
terized the literature of education in the period prior 
Regardless of whether the authority rests 
on official position or on scholarly eminenee, it leads 
more often to learning what the authority says than 
Scientific truth never rests on au- 


truth, 


why he says it. 
Truth is 


states it, but because evidence, as well as reason, sup 


thority. not because an authority 


ports it. It is this persistent emphasis on evidence 
that is most characteristic of the scientific point of 
view. If this is anti-intellectual it is so only by 
definition. 

The crux of the issue respecting science and social 
philosophy is whether science can ever go farther 
than simply establishing facts and can properly deal 
with questions of values or judgments or choices. I] 
am quite ready to concede that scientific study cannot 
automatically result in determining values or choices. 


On the other hand, I believe that value judgments 


+R. M. Hutchins, ‘‘ The Higher Learning In Ameriea,’’ 
p. 66, University of Chicago Press, 1936. 








rather than upon 
knowledge are likely to be bad judgments. 
Values are not things that exist out beyond the region 
n experience, rather values are determined 
n experience. Values are wood beeause they 
are good for human beings. The test of a value is 
the test of experience. The reasons tor accepting a 
given value pattern or for making a given judgment 


are more likely to be valid if 


they are based upon 
data which are true. 

The question ol the basis of value judgment was 
illustrated at one of the meetings of the National 
Boston 


Study of Education in 


At this meeting Protessor Kil- 


pociety for the 
several years ago. 
patrick proposed that science should deal with ques 
tions of fact, such as, for example, how to thaw out 
a frozen water pipe, but that only philosophy could 
deal with questions of value, such as a decision as to 
whether a farmer should send his daughter to college 
or should spend his money to install a system of 
sanitary plumbing on the farm. In the latter case 
the assertion was made that science could not help, 
but that the farmer needed to sit down and think out 
which alternative to choose. I am willing to agree 
with Professor Kilpatrick that the farmer may sit 
down to think it out, but I am not willing to agree 
that this describes the whole process. If the farmer 
is ignorant as to what happens on farms without 
sanitary plumbing systems and as to what happens 
rirls who do or do not go on to college, he 
has no adequate basis for deciding which way he 


What would help him most 


e a body of scientific data showing the hazards 


should spend his money. 


i oS 
would | 


of having a nonsanitary plumbing system and the 
hazards and assets of a college education for his 
daughter. Onee having the facts at hand, the de- 
cision still must be made, and the facts themselves do 


not automatically render the decision. In some cases, 


the pie Lacts 1 vht show sueh predom nant evi- 
denee i me direction that the choice would follow 
direct vareness of what the situation is: 


whereas, in other ¢ ses, the evidence 1 oht be so evenly 
balanced that the decision may necessarily be de- 
termined by factors beyond science. I am quite 
willing to agree that there are questions of fact and 
questions ¢ value I am not willing to concede that 
science has nothing to offer in deciding questions of 
value. I would preter to defend the position that 


vs to get answers to questions of 


value is to be fully aware of the scientifie evidence 


that relates to the questions. 
The scientific method of study has been described 
in such detail that there is rather widespread under- 


eral outline of its procedure. In 


hy there seems to be not such a 
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clear general understanding as to what are tl, 
techniques by means of which the philosopher arrives 
at his conclusions. I think it would be helpful 
the philosophers would state to the layman w! 
their procedure is. To illustrate, one encounters 
very frequently the statement that in studying 
problem the assumptions must be stated and examined. 
In the proposals for doctors’ dissertations in my ow: 
institution I have read scores of such assumptions 
set down by students. I am disturbed, in the first 
place, as to just how students arrive at what assump- 
tions to set down and how many to give. I am stil] 
more disturbed by what is commonly ealled an exa 
ination of assumptions. I have still to learn, and 
perhaps I am unduly stupid in this respect, just 
what is the technique of examining an assumption. 
[It would help me very much if someone competent 
in using the philosophical method would set down 
few assumptions and then show just what are the 
steps in examining them and how one knows when 
they have been sufficiently examined. It seems to me 
that many of the assumptions so described should 
more properly be treated as hypotheses rather than 
assumptions. In addition to the examining of assump 
tions, what are the further techniques of philosophical 
method? Could these techniques be learned and used 
by scientists? Are not these methods frequently 
used by scientists in the broader interpretations ot 
the results of their own studies? 

If philosophers need the results of scientifie methods 
for their thinking and if scientists need philosophical 
techniques for thinking about their results, would it 
not make sense to try, in the field of education, to 
give students enough training in both philosophy 
and scientifie method so that they would be able to 
use both the empirical methods of science and the 
logical methods of philosophy? Might not scientists 
become competent as social philosophers in respect 
to their own fields, and social philosophers become 
acquainted with scientific methods and data in the 
areas they attempt to cover? 

In graduate departments of education there has 
been more emphasis on training in scientific methods 
than in the methods of philosophy. Perhaps it is 
wise that the predominant emphasis on_ scientific 
methods of the 1920’s be supplemented, at the present 
time, by an inereased emphasis on methods of phi 
losophy. Would it be possible to provide a bas 
understanding of techniques and methods in bot! 
science and philosophy? Might social philosophers 
benefit by more frequent attention to Anton Carlson's 
persistent query, “What is the evidence?” and might 
scientists properly extend their thinking to the social 
meanings of their findings? I see no possible advan 
tage in trying to perpetuate a dichotomy respectit 


science and social philosophy. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND THE STATE 
cannot yet be claimed that the relations between 
evovernmental authorities and universities in the 
ted States have been established in such a way 
the universities have no reason to be disturbed 
fear of state control. The problem is not con- 
d to the United States. 
issed at the Conference of the Universities of 
British Commonwealth held at Oxford last sum- 

It was the subject of the Rede lecture deliv- 
Sir Walter 


It was one of the topics 


ered at Cambridge on November 18 by 
Moberley, chairman of the University Grants Com- 
ttee. The lecture, “Universities and the State,” 
reported in the Times Educational Supplement, 
November 20, and, if published in full, should be 
read by all interested in so vital an issue. 
This issue has, of course, arisen from the increased 
neial support that must come from public funds. 
In England the grants from the Treasury, said Sir 
will in future probably “amount to not less 
Obviously this had 


Walter, 

n two thirds of the whole. 
civen the government a formidable weapon for es- 

blishing control of university policy, if it were 
minded to use it, and if, in so doing, it were supported 

publie opinion.” Neither of these conditions was 
likely to arise—that Parliament or the relevant ad- 
ministrative office would assume that they “knew 
better what was good for the universities than the 
universities themselves.” 


Discussing university autonomy Sir Walter said: 


lo demand academic freedom was simply a way of 
saying that we got the best results in education and 
research if we left their management to people who 
w something about them. It was said that he who 
s the piper calls the tune. But the cogency of the 
rine varied with the piper. If you were engaging 
scanini and his orchestra, you would do well to leave 


) him the major voice in deciding the program. 


There are no state universities in Britain similar in 
character to the state universities in the United States. 
Nevertheless what Sir Walter Moberley had to say 

bout the British state-aided private universities ap- 
plies equally to American institutions of higher edu- 
cation, whether state-controlled or not. In the fol- 
owing quotation the reader must bear in mind the 
American analogues: 
\dmittedly the British universities were not state 
niversities; but the nation could not regard them simply 

private or voluntary societies, free without question 
make their own rules, to go their own way, to conduct 
ind possibly even to wind up—their own affairs. In 


tain highly important respects at least they were 


national institutions; they powerfully affected national 
life at a hundred points and were vital to its well-being. 
They depended increasingly on the financial support of 
the Treasury, and they recognized obligations not only 
to this or that section but to the whole community. 
Hence the State as ‘‘the operative criticism of institu- 
for keeping univer- 


tions’’ had a certain responsibility 


sities up to the mark. . The State was not morally 
free to mould the university to its will; nor was the 
university morally free to go its own way at its own 


pleasure. 

There is much in Sir Walter Moberley’s lecture that 
would be helpful in defining principles that should 
Federal 


and education, between state and municipal authorities 


eovern the relations between rovernment 
and their colleges and universities, and between boards 
of trustees and the institutions under their control. 
There might even be some helpful suggestions for 
those who have some unwarranted notions about aea- 
demic freedom and for others who clamor for demo- 
cratic participation in administration without assum- 


ing any responsibility.—I. L. K. 


ANNUAL NATION-WIDE HIGH-SCHOOL 
TESTING PROGRAM ON RECENT 
SOCIAL AND SCIENTIFIC DE- 
VELOPMENTS IN THE 

WORLD TODAY 
THE fourth annual Nation-wide High School Test- 
ing Program has been announced by the Cooperative 
Test 
The Cooperative Test of Recent Social and Scientific 


Division of the Edueational Testing Service. 
Developments used in this program is organized into 
two parts. Part I is concerned with social, economic, 
political, and military developments; Part II deals 
with developments in selence, technology, and medi 
cine. The questions are concerned primarily with 
broad movements and trends, with basie issues and 
principles, with broad generalizations and inferences. 
This program thus offers an objective means of meas- 
uring the student’s ability to make sound and critical 
observations about reecnt changes and developments 
in our contemporary ¢1\ ilization and to recognize their 
underlying significance. 

In the 1948 Nation-wide High School Testing Pro 
gram, 642 high schools, representing all states, regis 
tered approximately 156,500 pupils. The results re 
vealed that many high-school pupils are seriously un 
informed about contemporary affairs. Judging from 
the comments of participating school principals, the 
test results stimulated a great deal of fruitful dis- 


cussion concerning general educational objectives, and 
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A BRANCH MEETING OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


ALUMNI 

\1 dinner meeting of the New York branch of 
the M cl et Institute of Technology Alumni 
Association, December 7, Karl T. Compton, chairman 
of the Research and Development Board of the Na 
tional Military Establishment and former president 
ot the institute, delivered the major address. Other 
1) ke were ( CGieorge Dandrow, vice president ot 


ville Company, newly elected president 


of the association, who gave the speech of welcome, 
and James R. Killian, who suceeeded Dr. Compton in 
the presideney of the institute. 


Dr. Compton traced the development of the institute 
and recounted some of the accomplishments of its out- 
standing alumni. He predicted that the years ahead 
would find the institute training men for equally im- 
portant work, continuing “to provide education in the 
Important 


established lines of technology,” and devel- 


oping “new techniques or new fields of edueation and 
research when their values ean be discerned.” Dr. 
Compton believes that, since we live in an ever more 


technological world, “our inereasingly civilized popu- 
lation requires ever better trained and better informed 
] 


leadership, and it is the duty of the institute to de- 


velop new generations of men and women to perform 


effectively in this environment and, wherever possible, 


to set proved patterns for this development.” 
I? n interview with representatives of the press 
preceding the dinner, Dr. Compton was asked for his 


opinion of the 1) 


session by the Russians of the atom 
hor h. He sald th t 


> 


progress the Ru 


no one could know just what 


sians had made in atomic research. 


His chief recommendation was for clear and honest 


pub e edueation on aton 


ie and bacteriological welfare 


against the danger of 


} 
aetensive measure 
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panic in ease of sudden attack. In commenting 
his new position, he said that the research divisi 
program now includes the work of 22,000 civilian 
entists and about the same number in the armed fo 

Dr. Killian emphasized the importance of a bi 
education in the humanities for those taking m 
work in the technological fields. He believes, and 
institute had proved, that attention to courses 
music, art, literature, and so forth and participat 
in extracurricular activities can he required wit! 


weakening professional training. 


A BROAD CORE CURRICULUM FOR THE 
COLLEGE 


OVERSPECIALIZATION in college, especially during | 
freshman and sophomore years, has been recently co1 
demned in a resolution passed by the faculty sen 
of the University of Illinois. 


The resolution is as follows: 


Resolved that the establishment of narrowly prescrily 
curricula in the four undergraduate years, leading to pr 
fessional degrees, is not good educational policy. It 
requested that the various schools and colleges .. . 1 
examine their existing programs with the idea of estal 
lishing broad core curricula for the first two years. It i 
recommended that specialized training be deferred, 
least until the junior and senior years, when it can | 


fitted into fields of concentration, 


The Committee on Edueational Policy, which was 
responsible for this resolution, interpreted “broad core 
curriculum” as: 
a combination of fundamental and basic studies and 
general education which would serve students having 
considerable range of interests. It is not expected that a 
for all, but 


school or college might establish one or as many as its 


single core curriculum would serve each 


diversity of activities would seem to require. 


FOUNDATIONS FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 
THE 
pointed a Resolutions Committee to draw up a state 


Eastern Business Teachers Association ap 
ment of fundamental principles in business education, 
James R. Meehan, president, recently announced. 
The full statement will be diseussed at the 52d an 
nual EBTA Convention which will take place, April 
13-16, in New York City. 

The committee, which is made up of representatives 
of business, as well as of publie and private schools. 
includes: M. Herbert Freeman, chairman, business 
education department, New Jersey State Teachers 


College (Paterson), chairman; Ruth Cobett, Fores! 
Park High School, Baltimore; James Gemmell, chai 
man, department of business education, the Pennsy! 
Jol I 


vania State College; Margaret M. Killelea, 


) 
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= Hich School, Ozone Park, N. Y.; John Mor- 
state supervisor of distributive education, Ver- 
- Louis A. Rice, prineipal, Packard School (New 
City); John E. Whiteraft, supervisor, Bureau 


Edueation, New York State Edueation 


siness 
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Department; Myron C. Fisher, dean, the Fisher 
School (Boston); Harold M. Perry, personnel diree 
tor, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Robert E. Slaughter, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com 


pany; and Alvin Weitz, Bayonne (N. J.) High School. 


Company, Jersey City; 





Notes and News 


Report on increase in membership for week ending 
her 27: 4. 
Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
REVEREND CLAIRE M. STEWART, field director 
Presbyterian 


Restoration Program ot the 


( n the U.S.A., has assumed new duties in the 
created post ot vice-president and director of 


elations, Centre College (Danville, Ky.). 


( D. MARSHALL-Day, professor of clinical den 
Medicine, University of Rochester 
Dental School, 
College (Boston), effective January 31. Dr. 
Volker 
ntment was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
31, 1947. 


School of 
has been appointed dean, 


shall Day will succeed Joseph I. whose 


S. EvANS, associate professor of economics and 


rement and acting chairman, department ot 


vement, University of Denver, has been ap- 
ed assistant dean of the university’s College of 


ness Administration. 


FRANK Lorimer, chairman of the department of 
logy, College of Arts and Sciences, the Amer- 
(Washington 6, D. C.), has 
for the 


Scientifie Study of Population, with administrative 


University been 


ed director of the International Union 
es in the university. The union, which is an asso- 
n of professional research workers in the field of 
pulation studies, was organized in Paris in 1928, 
th the late Raymond Pearl of the Johns Hopkins 
versity as chairman of the organizing committee 
first president, and now has membership in 31 
uuntries. The president is Adolphe Landry, French 
orian and member of the Conseil de la Republique. 
ed J. Lotka, formerly assistant statistician, Met- 
politan Life Insurance Company, is the American 


National Com- 


president and chairman of the 
ttee of the United States. 
GEORGE E. ZIEGLER, whose appointment as executive 
entist, Midwest Research Institute (Kansas City 2, 
Mo.), was reported in ScHoon AND Society, July 21, 
445, has been appointed director to sueceed Harold 
‘thorg whose appointment was reported in these 


ns, November 18, 1944. Dr. Vagtborg resigned 





about six months ago. Clayton O. Dohrenwend, re 
search consultant, has been named to the newly created 


post of assistant director. 


RicHarp H. LoGspon, whose appointment as as 
sistant director of libraries in charge of technical ser 
vices, Columbia University, was reported in ScHooL 
16, 1947, has been named asso- 


Charles W. Mixer, 


formerly in charge of general administration, ha 


AND Society, Aucust 


clate director of the libraries. 


s sue 


ceeded Dr. Logsdon. John Berthel has been ap 
pointed Nicholas Murray Butler librarian in charge 
of the service units of Butler Library, the Kast Asiatie 


and Paterno libraries, and the Library of Journalism. 
William §. 
for engineering and the physical sciences, and Helen 

. 
il 


Budington has been appointed librarian 
Yerkes has been named personnel otticer for the 


brary system. 


Foster E. MOHRHARDT, whose appointment to the 
staff of the School of Library Service, Columbia Uni 
versity, was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Sep- 
tember 27, 1947, has been named director of library 
service for the Veterans Administration, succeeding 
17, to 


accept a post with the Brooklyn Publie Library. 


Francis R. St. John who resigned, December 


Bruce M. Brown, former reference assistant in the 


Englewood (N. J.) Publie Library, has been appointed 
Coleate | niversity 


assistant reference librarian, 


(Hamilton, N. Y.). 


sueceeded the 


late E. W. 


the department of 


JoHN W. GoweEN has 
Lindstrom as head of 
Iowa State College (Ames). 


November 8, 1948. 


venetics, 


Dr. Lindstrom died on 


Tipor Rapo, chairman of the department of mathe 
maties, the Ohio State University, has been appointed 
to one of the newly created University Research pro 
fessorships, effective today. Dr. Rado is the first to 
hold the professorship which was authorized by the 
Board of Trustees in 1946 with the specification that 
the recognition be for work of “university-wide char 


acter as distinguished from those of strietly depart 


Gould, prolessor ol dairy 


mental character.” Ira A. 


manufacturing, University of Maryland, will go to 


the university as chairman of the department of dairy 


technology, College of Agriculture, February s 
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Pat | FENTON, tor the past three years research 

! nut on, School of Medicine, Yale Uni 

ve ty, | heen appointed associate professor in 

the dep ent of biology, Brown University, effec- 

tive July 1, 1949. At that time Dr. Fenton will trans- 

fer his experiments in connection with cancer research 
to the university 


AMONG recent appointments to the staff of the Uni 
versity of Washington (Seattle 5) are the following: 
W alle Thomas Edmondson, assistant protessor ot 
zoology, and David Harrison Garber, instructor in 
physics. Grace Beals Ferguson has been promoted 
to a protessorship 1n medical social work; Walter Gil- 
bert Johnson, to an associate professorship of Seandi- 
navian languages; and Ethel Dever Kastner, to an 
instructorship in Far Eastern. ... Leaves of absence 


have been granted to: Franees M. Earle, associate 
professor of geography; Harold Philip Everest, di- 
rector, School of Journalism; Carlos Gareia-Prada, 
protessor of Spanish; James Kendall Hall, professor 
of public utilities and publie finance; Howard Lee 
Nostrand, executive officer of the department of 
Romance languages and literature; and Earl Winton 


Pettibone, Jr., assistant professor of transportation. 


DraANe E. WALKER, superintendent of schools, Mar- 


shall County (Ind.), was elected state superintendent 
of public instruction, Indiana, in November. Dan 
Schafer, principal, Tippecanoe Township School, sue- 


ceeded Mr. Walker, December 10. 


D. GRANT MorRISON AND J. Guy ROWLAND were 
recently appointed to the staff of the state superin- 
Dr. Mor- 


rison, formerly instructor in mathematies, University 


tendent of public instruction, Washington. 


ot Washington, has been named supervisor of junior- 
college education; Mr. Rowland, director of transpor- 
tation, to sueceed Tillman Peterson, whose appoint- 
ment to the staff was reported in SCHOOL AND Socirery, 
November 6, 1943. 


school-district organization. 


Mr. Peterson is now supervisor of 


Recent Deaths 
LAURENCE Due 


tional Edueation, 


GAN, director, Institute of Interna- 
died, Deeember 20, at the age of 


forty-three years. Dr. Duggan had served as a sales- 


nan for Harper and Brothers (1927-28); secretary, 
Latin American (1929-30), and 


(since 1946), International Edueation; 


division director 
Institute of 
researcher Cuban affairs 
(1933-35), chief (1935-41), Division of 


Republics, adviser on politieal relations (1941-44), 


(1930-33), specialist on 
American 


American Republies Affairs 


1 } 
and director, UOthee ol 


(1944), Department of State; assistant diplomatic ad- 


viser, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
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ministration (194445); and private consultant 
Latin America (1945-46). 


FeLtix WEILL, professor emeritus of Romane 
guages, City College (New York), died, Decembe 
at the age of seventy-seven years. Professor \\ 
had served as principal of a school in Mexico | 
(Mexico) from 1896 to 1899, and served at City | 
lege as instructor in Romance languages (1901 
assistant (1913-22), associate 
(1922-29), professor of French (1929-31), and pr 
fessor of Romance languages and head of the di 
ment (1931-39). 


protessor protess 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES MITCHELL, professor 
public health, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, died, 1) 
Dr. Miteh 


had served as assistant in pathology and bacteriolog 


cember 20, at the age of sixty-two years. 


(1906-08), assistant pathologist and anesthetist in 
hospital (1909-10), instructor in pathology and ba 
teriology (1910-12), assistant professor (1912-13 
(1913-14), 


Missouri; and at Syracuse University as bacteriologist 


and associate professor University oi 
(1914-15), professor of bacteriology and public healt 
(1916-43), and professor of public health (sine 
1943). 
FRANK IRWIN, associate professor emeritus ot 


( Berkeley 


died, December 25, at the age of eighty years. I 


mathematies, University of California 
Irwin had served as instructor in mathematies (1894), 
Harvard University; instruetor (1908-11), Princetor 
University; and at the University of California 


instructor (1911-18), assistant professor (1918-23), 
and associate professor (1923-38). 


ELEANOR WHITMAN, author, minister, and former 
member of the staff of Wellesley College, died, Dece: 
Mrs. Whit 


man had taught Biblical history and literature at t! 


ber 25, at the age of seventy-five years. 
college for seven years. She was a minister in thi 
Society of Friends for a number of years and ha 
written books on Biblical subjects, including the | 

of Saint Paul and the development of the Hebrews 


Coming Events 

Tue Institute on Adjustment of the Aging Popula- 
tion will be held in the School of Social Welfare, Un 
versity of California (Berkeley 4), February 1-4, a 
cording to an announcement released to the press )) 
Milton Chernin, dean of the school. The universit} 
expects a representative attendance from most of thi 
Western states, and nationally known gerontologists 


and leaders in geriatrics, old-age counseling, voca 





tional counseling, and allied fields will be among the 


speakers. 
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(CATHOLIC Book WEEK, sponsored by the Catholie 
Library Association, will be observed throughout the 
intry, February 20-26. The purpose is “to encour- 
and stimulate the reading and writing of Catholie 
‘erature in its various forms.” Projects in conneec- 
in with the observance will embrace book aid to war- 

cken countries, radio programs, and a book-week 

* kit. The kit, at a cost of $1.00, may be obtained by 
ting to Catholic Book Week Kit, P. O. 

New York 63. 


Box. 25, 


Other Items 

WittrAM W. BricKMAN, special book columnist for 
ScHOOL AND SocIETY, announces his topies for review 
for the next six months: January, “General Eduea 


on”; February, “Educational Biography”; March, 


“International Edueational Relations’; April, “Col- 
lege and University History”; May, “UNESCO”; and 
June, “Intergroup Edueation.” Publishers or authors 


desiring reviews of recent books in these fields will 


render our readers a service by sending copies to 


Shorter Papers. 
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SCHOOL Society, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New 


York 23. 


EFFECTIVE January 


AND 


1, the Quarrie Corporation, 
publishers of the “World Book Eneyclopedia” and 
“Childeraft,” has merged with Field Enterprises, Inc., 
of which it has been a subsidiary since December 1, 
1945, 


with Marshall Field as president and the officers of 


The merger involves no change except in name, 


the corporation becoming officers of Field Enter 


prises, Ine. The corporation will operate hereatter 
under the name: Field Enterprises, Ine.—Edueational 
Division. 

A course of study in nursing, leading to the degree 
of B. S. in Nursing, has been established in the eve 
ning division of Tulane University (New Orleans 18). 
The course “will offer a broad basis for specialization 
for those nurses who demonstrate ability and aptitude 
the 


promising students to achieve both the certificate of 


for advanced training. It will enable most 


registered nurse and the degree in nursing.” 





NEEDS IN ADULT EDUCATION TODAY 


Rosen J. MAASKE 


President, Eastern Oregon College, 


La Grande 


THE latter part of the nineteenth century witnessed 
the great development of the elementary school and 
the period from 1900-1930 represented the flourishing 
growth era of secondary schools in the United States. 

Higher education has been on the upswing grad- 
ually since 1925, with the exception of the depression 
in the 30’s and the slowdown during World 
War II. 
ment will probably come in the 1960’s and continue 


per od 


Its peak development in terms of enroll- 


to rise gradually thereafter as greater numbers of 
high-school graduates proceed to colleges. 

Adult education has yet to find its proper place 
in the sun, but inereasingly its importance is being 
recognized. General predictions are that it will re- 
ceive inereasing emphasis during the period 1950- 
1980. Adult defined as 


Adult education is a group-learning effort, voluntarily 


education is here follows: 
undertaken by persons past adolescence, outside for- 
mal school institutions, deliberate in purpose, based 
on the interests and needs of the learner, for the 
enrichment and enlightenment. 


purpose of 


While individual learning after a fashion is done 
adult 


accompaniment to living, adult education is conceived 


throughout life in an informal way as an 
n this article as chiefly a group-learning effort, in 
order to make its chief function substantially clear. 


It has been said that the most impressive thing 





about a man is his ability to learn, but the most 
depressing thing about him is the poor use he makes 
of it. The Christian 
editorial deplored the situation generally in these 


Science Monitor in a recent 


words: 


What is the rate of political illiteracy in the United 
States? The sorrowful answer must be: High. Publie 
than half of 
American adults know how many U. S. senators there are 
from each Half of heard of 
Harold E. Two don’t 


where Greece is; and 40 per cent don’t know who Gen 


opinion polls have indicated that fewer 


state. them have never 


Stassen. thirds of them know 


eral Franco is. 


The 
In the face of 


and 


Other examples might be cited. situation 1s 


almost as serious as it is ludicrous. 


the imperative present need of clear logical 
thinking on the part of all adult Americans, it is 
somewhat depressing, to say ‘the least, to contemplate 
the extent of the ability and capacity of the average 
adult to respond intelligently to the challenge of 
these years, 

Time is insufficient to wait for the next generation’s 
product of our schools and eolleges to repair the 


Henee, the 


the field of adult edueation. 


deficiency. need and the challenge of 
It must play an exceed- 
ingly aggressive role. Its important significance must 
be better understood, not only by edueators them 
selves but by the public at large. What, then, shall 
be its emphasis? 

There are several areas of interest upon which the 
educational program for adults needs to focus atten- 
this time. 


tion at They are all of immediate need 








D CO! I r mpi itions is ell I ich 
| be discusse briefly nd eonecisely in the follow 
ng paragrap! They are not necessarily listed in 
‘ p ili¢ 
ee. 7 A r World Citizensh ip. One 
e pre ng needs of the day is to expand the 
ts beyond the sphere of national in- 
‘ ) ( yrehension of the world community. 
fhe present gap is large. National provincialism 
traditional in the average adult. 
any adults have taken an increased interest 
international matters. Often, however, this cur 
ory interest leads to faulty opinions and quick 
idgments of only surface character. The need is 
for more accurate intormation and a more thorough 
t into the complex nature of problems among 
ms and within individual nations. This requires 


] ] 


tudy, group and individual discussions, and a search 
ing of urces Other than the daily newspaper and 
nev tand ? YaZines. 

aggravated here in America by the 


fact that high-school and even eollege graduates for 


e most part have studied primarily only the cultures, 

I pre and the literature of West European eoun 
tries. Adults coming up through the school system 
ea relatively meager knowledge of the resources, 
ecom problems, traditions, mind-sets, and customs 
he peoples of the Oment, Eurasian areas, and 


Latin-American regions. 

lults for Social Change. It is axio- 
matic that the ultimate suecess of a democracy is 
dependent upon the contributions of well-informed, 
enlightened citizens. Changes take place too rapidly 
to rely wholly upon the product of formal educational 
institutions. 

Man must continue learning to keep tuned to the 
times. Some may be able to do it through individual 
energy expended in seeking information and under 
standing. Adult-eduecation classes and groups in or- 
ranized programs are needed to stimulate a larger 
number of persons to gain this necessary information 
and understanding. This applies to local, state, and 
national affairs and problems as well as international. 

For example, on a national plane, there is a great 
lack of comprehension of the intricate and puzzling 
aspects of labor-management difficulties in relation 


health 


problems, military-training needs, tax 


to legislation, group or socialized plans, 


social-welfare 
potential unemployment, and similar vex- 


syvsten Se 


atious social, economic, and 


These cannot b left 


political problems. 


alone to the judgment of 


legislators or experts for solution, 


Adults for Tech nological Change. 


of adult-learning needs involves 


-_ , 
This particular are 


not only the retraining of adults vocationally to keep 
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pace with technological changes but to prepare thi 
mentally to anticipate and to live currently with su 
inevitable changes. 

The retraining of veterans and war workers 
being accomplished reasonably satisfactorily. Th 
real need in the coming years is the systematie tra 
ing for improvement on the job, in industry, 
commercial enterprises, in business establishment 
and in public service. To some degree this ne 
prevails also in the professions. 

This opportunity constitutes a real challenge 
adult edueation. Relatively little is being done, com 
pared to the potentialities in this phase of adult 
education. 
to indicate clearly the possibilities. 

4. Educating Adults for Creative Diversions. On 
need only to examine the ways in which adults gen 


ally utilize their leisure time to wonder whethe 


increased leisure time is really a blessing—or a curse. 


The schools have placed some emphasis in recent 
years upon preparing graduates for constructive and 
wholesome leisure-time pursuits. Certainly, the re- 
sults as yet are not satisfactorily apparent. 

The need here is an adult-edueation program which 
will afford opportunities to develop or continue 
interest, a hobby, or a talent, in literature, in the arts, 
or in music, drama, and other fields. It will provid 
an outlet which will yield satisfaction to the indiy 
ual as a group member and at the same time afford 
creative diversion. Perhaps also it can provide a 
healthful antidote for the fast pace of modern life. 

History records that the people of great nations, 
not too long before their national decadent periods 
became all too apparent, were guilty of irresponsible 
often immorality in 


frivolity, licentiousness, and 


wasteful use of their idle time. Hence, the strong 
justification of the need in this area of adult 
education. 

5. Better Education for Special Groups. In this 
category we think of the need of adult education in 
such special groups as illiterates, the foreign-born, 
the physically handicapped including the hard-ot- 
hearing and the partially seeing, and the state and 
Federal prison groups. 

In the past, perhaps too much emphasis has been 
placed on the adult education of certain of these 
groups, such as the illiterates and the foreign-born. 
In the minds of some, adult edueation, as such, is 
associated almost wholly with these groups. Thi 
need of continued learning for the members of thes: 
various special groups is quite apparent without 
elaboration; and 
Adults for Living. Th 
trends in family life indicate a rather marked increase 


6. Educating Family 


in divorces and maladjustments of various kinds. 
Perhaps to some extent these are due to factors in 


However, enough experience is available 
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odern living pattern beyond specifie remedy. 
vever, schools and colleges have been negligent 
king adequate provision for studies to prepare 
men and women for their important respon- 
ties in family lving. Even so, the learning 
ies more impelling as they meet first problems 

y marriage, in rearing children, and in meeting 

fe problems of varied kinds. Clinies, adult 

es and discussion groups, family-life advisement 
and other similar attempts to aid adults in 

ng their problems have proved very helpful. 

Students of adult edueation know that those states 

have a director of adult education in the state 
tment of education or state superintendent’s 
have by far the best state programs in adult 
tion. Usually such directors have state ad- 
councils to assist them in planning and organ- 

r state and community programs. 

General extension divisions of universities and 
ves have normally been inadequately financed to 
more than offer, mainly, eredit courses, short 
rses, correspondence courses for eredit, and similar 

terprises. Some excellent work is being done, but 

e local communities are touched only sporadieally. 
At the 


lueation is usually dependent upon the leadership 


community level the program of adult 


ich funetionaries as the school superintendent, 
the public librarian, or leaders of service and pro- 
essional groups. Too few superintendents are ac- 


juainted sufficiently with the learning needs of adults 


Reborts... 
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or have training to enable them to inaugurate an 
adult-edueation program. Then, too, the administra 
tion of the public-school program has been increas 
ingly a time-, energy-, and finanee-consuming task, 
leaving little time for consideration of an adult 
education program. 

The needs in organizing for effective adult-eduea 
tion programs may be summarized thus: (1) Need 
for more directors of adult edueation in the state 
education departments; (2) need for more funds to 
enable general extension divisions of universities and 
colleges to offer a broader program in the areas they 
serve; (3) need for training and an awareness ot 
how to proceed in organizing broad community pro- 
grams in adult education on the part of superin 
tendents of schools; and (4) a need for better 
preparation of supervisors, leaders, and teachers of 
adult classes, discussion groups, forums, and other 
tvpes of adult-learning opportunities. 

Summary. An attempt has been made to point 
out clearly in the foregoing paragraphs the urgent 
which exist today and which 


Attention has 


“adult-learning needs” 
are for the most part unsatisfied. 
been focused also upon the “needs in organizing for 
adult edueation” in states and in local communities. 
The whole problem constitutes an educational task 
of first magnitude and offers a real challenge to those 
who oeeupy edueational positions of leadership in 
states and loeal communities in the whole United 
States. 





EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN AUSTRIA 


THomas E. BENNER 


University of Illinois 


As at the close of the first World War, it is the 
Socialist Party of Austria whose proposals for edu- 
itional reform again seem to offer the greatest hope 
r the further democratization of Austrian education. 
The nature of the Socialist reform proposals is indi- 
ited in a memorandum prepared at my request by 
the Vienna Stadtschulrat. The memorandum, which 
lollows, was written in English and is presented with- 
t editing of any kind: 

Our Aims in School Reform 


ol Organization: 1.) Addition of a ninth year to 
eight years of compulsory school attendance. For 
‘ who leave school after finishing that year it is to 
sed for general preliminary vocational training, for 


entering a higher general or vocational education 


ld be the first year of that upper school. 


2.) The age from 11 to 14 is now eovered by two par 
allel school systems, the Hauptschule (upper section of 
the elementary school) and the lower section of the Mit- 
telschule (secondary school). This parallelism is un-eco- 
nomieal, un-democratic, un-social. The two schools should 
be merged into one Allgemeine Mittelschule (consolidated 
junior high school). 

Curriculum, 
those of the age mentioned above, should be freed of 


~ 


Curricula in general, and particularly 


premature academic and theoretical subjects and methods, 
This implies first of all postponing Latin to higher grades. 

Social Studies to be an important matter in all types 
of schools. 

History to be taught under world-wide scope, the main 
emphasis being put on modern times. 

International understanding and peace to be pre moted 
by more intimate knowledge of foreign cultures. 

A certain flexibility to be introduced into our rigid 
curricula, giving the individual pupil an opportunity 
choose between different subjects 

Methods. 


and initiative, is to be the 


Learn ng by doing, promoting 8¢ lf activity 
4 iiding methodieal princip e 


in all grades. 
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Sel d ne is to be based on self-responsibility ; 

rnment, including responsibl administra 

n of ext icular activities, is to be developed as a 
ing for democracy 

Teachers’ Trainina. Elementary teachers, at present 

| Lel nqsanstalter teachers training 

( S f the age of 14, and cramming general 

nd vocational education into a course of 5 years, hence 

f rth shall get, first oft all, a nor al SECONGaATY education = 


after that, intensive theoretical and practical studies for 
two vears in Pedagogical Institutes or Academies, eon 
nected with (but not embodied into) the universities, 


1 


This same institute may take over the pedagogical 


lary school teachers, so far pitifully 
university, where their scientifie studies 

Religious Instruction. Religious education would best 
be left entirely to the discretion of the Churches in extra- 


curricular Sunday-Schools. Sinee however, by foree of 


tradition, religion is a subject matter compulsory for all 
school curricula we demand that attendance shall depend 
lecision, for children up to 14 by their parents, 


pon free ¢ 


* students by their own conscience. 


It is a truism that a national educational system 
grows out of and is inextricably linked with the na- 
tion’s culture. The only exceptions to this generali- 
zation arise when a new system is imposed by force. 
Even these exceptions tend to disappear when the 
force has been removed. 

As a participant in the oceupation of Austria since 
the close of the war, the United States has been inter- 
ested in the demoeratie reform of Austrian edueation. 
It has refused to use the method of force, both because 
it believes that foree under any cireumstanees is the 
worst means to such an end, and because Austria, 
though still oceupied because of Soviet lust for power, 
is by official, Four-Power agreement considered to be 
a liberated rather than a conquered country. 

American efforts to assist in the democratic reor- 
ganization of Austrian schools accordingly must take 
the form of 
Austrian nation which are interested in and equipped 


encouragement to elements within the 


to earry on democratie edueational reforms. The 
statement of aims of the Vienna Stadtschulrat, quoted 
above, is evidence that its authors are among those 


who deserve such encouragement and assistance, 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF CI- 
VILIAN SCIENTISTS EMPLOYED IN 
NAVAL LABORATORIES 


BARTON MORGAN 


lowa State Colleqe, Ames 


uch more effort to maintain a 


Ir probably takes 1 
scientific edueation than it does to acquire it in the 


first place. If one is to make progress during these 





times of rapid developments in the several fields of 


science, it takes still more effort. 
The Scientific Personnel Division of the Office of 
Naval Research has been vitally interested in develop 


ing co-operative arrangements between the Navy and 


institutions of higher edueation which will provid 
opportunity for all civilian scientists and their sup 
porting semiprofessional employees in the Navy er 
gaged in the various fields of science to continue and 
extend their professional development. 

It wishes to do this to assure: (1) that a scientist 
working in naval laboratories may keep up-to-date 
and grow professionally; (2) that scientists in naval 
laboratories may be prepared to undertake in the 
future more advanced and difficult assignments of 
work; (3) that opportunities for professional growth 
and development while engaged in the naval labora 
tories will help to attract and retain scientists of the 
highest quality in numbers needed for the work of 
the Navy; (4) that naval scientists as a group shal] 
be in the forefront of scientifie competence. 

As one step in the development of plans for co- 
operative arrangements between the Navy and insti 
tutions of higher education for the education of 
civilian scientists employed in the naval laboratories, 
the Division of Seientifie Personnel invited a group 
of educators! to meet in Washington to help plan this 
co-operative arrangement. 

This advisory committee met January 24 to 31, 
1948, in Washington. At its first 


Hausrath, director of scientifie personnel, ONR, ar 


meeting A. H 


his staff outlined the job they had in mind for the 
undertake. The 
tentative statements that were reviewed from time to 


committee to committee prepared 


time by staff members of the naval laboratories and 
of the Office of Naval Research, but at no time was 
any effort made to influence the report of the con 
mittee. A limited edition of the report of the con 
mittee, in the form of recommendations for needed 
research studies, has been published in mimeograph 
form. 

The plan proposed in the report provides that the 
edueational program at any laboratory be sponsored 
by one or more approved colleges or universities. The 
work is largely on the graduate level and is taken by 
students working for an advanced degree or doing 
postdoctorate work. A few undergraduate and sp 
cial students are also enrolled. 

1 Barton Morgan, head, department of vocational edu 
eation, Iowa State College; Lewis A. Dexter, sociologist, 
Hobart College; E. F. Lindquist, research statisticia 
University of Iowa; John Dale Russell, director, Di 
sion of Higher Edueation, U. S. Office of Edueatior 
R. A. Seaton, dean, School of Engineering, Kansas St 
College; J. R. Van Pelt, director of research education 
Battelle Memorial Institute. 
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he plan operates in several different patterns. The 
irses offered by the university may be taken on the 
pus of the university by naval scientists who are 
full-time leave or by scientists who are working 

e and who attend classes offered after working 
rs or on nonwork days. Another arrangement is 

the courses to be offered at or near naval establish- 
ents and taught by a regular member of the univer- 

staff or by a well-qualified member of the naval 
horatory approved by the university. Men from the 
laboratory who are qualified to teach graduate 
courses are frequently former university staff mem- 
bers or people of superior academic training and out- 
stunding research experience. 

Research work may be done in naval laboratories 
for residence-type thesis credit under the direction of 
a member of the staff of the university, or a member 
of the staff of the laboratory who has been approved 
by the university. 

Conversely, arrangements are being made whereby 
eraduate students and faculty members of colleges and 
universities may use the facilities of naval laboratories 
in certain fields of research where the naval labora- 
tories have facilities and equipment that are not avail- 
able in the colleges and universities. 

There are other interesting features of the plan for 
the development of civilian scientists employed in 
naval laboratories. For example, considerable use is 
made of specialists who are not associated with the 
Navy to serve as advisers and as consultants. 

Thus the facilities of the naval laboratories may 
help the institutions of higher learning and the insti- 
tutions of higher learning may help the naval labora- 
The net result is more well-educated scientists 
The 
Ottice of Naval Research holds to the idea that a large 


ici 
tories. 


both in and out of the employment of the Navy. 


number of well-educated scientists is an asset to the 
nation, whether or not they be associated with the 
Navy. 

The committee recognized the critical nature of the 
Navy's seientifie-personnel problem in light of the 
national supply of seientists and the level and scope 
of their present training. It urged attention to the 
problem of encouraging and stimulating creative, and 
sometimes unorthodox, thinking on the part of re- 
search scientists in order that they might be more 
likely to uncover basie principles. In the military 
departments such emphasis might lead to the develop- 


ment of new and unprecedented weapons, devices, 


processes, and techniques useful in the preservation 


of peace or in the waging of war. The scientific atti- 


tude of mind and the scientific method were also 


stre ssed, 
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The committee then outlined nine projects to be 
earried forward by the Division of Scientitie Per- 
sonnel of the Office of Naval Research. These nine 
projects, while separate, were closely related to one 
another and all were directed toward the professional 
development of civilian scientists employed in the 
naval laboratories. A brief statement of each of these 
nine projects follows: 

l. Determination of Science-Kducation Needs in 


Naval Establishments. 


velopment of scientists employed in naval laboratories 


The need of professional de- 


is generally recognized by the Office of Naval Re- 
search. Just what these specific needs are, however, 
is not so clearly known. It appeared that any Navy- 
wide program designed to make more edueational op- 
portunities available should be based on known needs. 

2. Survey of Past Experiences, Present Practices, 
and Current Thinking in Respect to the Professional 
Development of Scientific Personnel. A number of 
agencies and organizations operate educational pro- 
grams for the development of their scientific per- 
sonnel, either in co-operation with universities or in 
dependently. Some of these programs are of high 
quality and it appears that a study of them should 
suggest some important principles and features that 
should be given serious consideration in planning pro- 
grams for the civilian scientists employed in the naval 
laboratories. 

3. Survey of University Policies on Participation in 


The 


Scientific Personnel is at present co-operating with a 


Programs of the Proposed Type. Division of 
few universities in the professional development of 
scientifie and engineering personnel of the Navy. It 
is interested in co-operating with many more institu- 
tions and is, therefore, interested in knowing the 
policies of the graduate degree-granting institutions 
of higher learning relative to programs that might be 
used by a naval scientist. It is expected that this 
project will serve to identity those schools whose ad 
ministrators and faculty show an interest in the pro- 
posed venture and which might, therefore, be able to 
co-operate more fully with the Navy at this time. It 
is hoped that this study will also stimulate those in- 
stitutions not previously confronted with this problem 
to consider their potential relation to the Navy’s pro- 
gram. 

4. Suggestions for a Navy-Wide Program for the 
Professional Growth of Scientists. This project will 
identify the important features and principles for a 
Navy policy on the professional development of civil 
ian scientists. It is believed that such a statement of 
poliey should officially provide for the encouragement 


of professional development of its scientists by mak 
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convenient for them to take ad organized three summers ago by John Morris, d 
ced work at universities. of the college’s corrective-speech department, wi 
What S Taught to Encourage Creative indorsement of Dan Proctor, college president 
Thinking The problem of what should be taught to the Board of Regents. The camp proved so suce 
encourage cre e thinkine is a difficult one, but the after its first summer that it has been made a reg 
CO ittee thought that some progress might be made part of the summer activities on the campus, and U 
e | rhe ere attacked courageously. As a start facilities are being increased to accommodate larg N 
direction scientists need to advance their pro groups. 
fessional training in two dimensions: depth and The success of such a camp cannot be measur 
yreadth. It was recor ended that vounger scientists In speech progress alone, because many other fact u 
be trained in a variety of methods of research. are involved—the self-confidence of the child, grat s 


6. Setting Up and Operating a “Pilot” Program, tude of the parents, and the personal satisfactio. 





It 1s reco ended that pilot programs be estab Mr. Morris and his assistants in knowing their 
ed to te 1 pes of training programs. It has not been in vain. 
houcht t P ests would reveal superior Children accepted for the camp range in age 
iwtices which should be utilized more extensively, 7 to 12 years. They arrive early in June and s It 
on a Navv-wide basis. eight weeks on the campus working on their spe Jean 
i. Kvaluation of the Pilot Program. The sugges defects and enjoying the recreational features 0} 
tion that an experimental or pilot program be con other summer camp. They are housed in one ot 1 pup 
ducted (Project 6) in itself suggests that evaluation Smaller college dormitories where two camp spe thr 
will be made of the results of the tests. It is recog supervisors try to maintain a “homelike” atmosphi b\ 
nized that it will be very difficult to evaluate a pro at all times. Upon arrival a child is thoroughly test of | 
of this type, but it is thought that it should be 10” all speech defects. His speech at the beginning pro 
undertaken. the camp is recorded, and his progress is noted {1 A 
8. Public-Relations Techniques for Making Known time to time by additional recordings. clan 
and Attractive the Program of Professional Develop- The children enjoy a very normal camp existe job 
ment to Naval Personnel Enaaced in Scientific Ac with the exception of two private elinie periods a d: dret 
ties. If the program of professional development in the morning and afternoon. Directed recreatio: ( 
spat , ly «¢ P 0 11 ara _— ow f ¢h, { ] 
of civilian selentists at the naval laboratories is suc- crattwork, and = oem period _ omy ‘ on = ae 
cesstul in attracting and retaining scientists in the things scheduled each day. A certain period is se! deal 
‘5 aside each dav for “swi ime” in the college ind 
naval service, it must be widely used by these scien- “IC ©8047 Gay for “swim time” in the college indo 7 
tists. It will not be widely used unless it is widely and pool. College physical-eduecation majors who hav inju 
favorably known, both ae nd out of naval cir “i passed Red Cross examinations serve as lifeguard tard 
avors A’ wT 9 I a é i v} cies. . 
' ; as : In addition there are frequent trips to the eity park lise 
9. Final Report of the Study. The purpose of this 3 sae = ‘1: ; 
7 A free Saturday movie is provided by a Chickas! losse 
project is to present the valid findings of the other . . ; : 
theater, and the group is admitted once a week | ot « 
3 Lo) 


eight projects in the study. These findings should be 


ain ; t] ' mil ; a Sooner League baseball game at the Chickasha b: kno 
iseful in setting the stage for similar programs o “ ; 
. . , park. On Sundays the children attend the Sundar S, 
training in other Federal and private laboratories. ; . . - 
ae ;' ; schools and churches of their choice, accompanied b sum 
rhe central theme in all of the projects was the pro- ; 
; LAER h : : student supervisors. Occasionally they spend a week mor 
fessional development of civilian scientists employed - ke i 
sae end at home, or their parents visit the camp. ing 
in naval laboratories through systematic eo-ordination 
' hict wie Students working with the children in the clin mad 
with institutions of higher learning. . . : 
periods have studied under Mr. Morris and have als the 1 
taken special courses in psychology, and are interest: T 
STI MN 4 : : abl ° ] 
A re pte IS FUN—AND in children. The college students planning to bi Adn 
SO PROFITABLE Ser wes aa 
come professional speech clinicians gain invaluab! Ings 
JEANNE Moopy experience from assisting Mr. Morris in the summ \ 
The Chickasha (Okla.) Daily Express eamps. The camp director personally oversees trai nee 
ing and progress of each child, thus helping th spee 
PROFITABLE pleasure is provided on the campus of children and the elinicians as well. men 
Oklahoma College for Women in Chiekasha in the During the summer Mr. Morris and his assist:nts ted. 
form of a new kind of summer camp especially become friends with the children. It is this friends!) ng 
designed for children with defective speech. The only which helps promote progress in each ease. | corr 
eamp of its kind in this part of the country, it was child does not like his instructor, he may be unwilling er 
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trv to correct his speech—and, it the will of the 


d cannot be won, the camp will be of no avail 
Clinie periods are made as entertaining as 
ble. Pictures and games are employed, where 
ble, in helping children to learn to make various 
Mr. Morris and his assistants use several approaches 
ng children to make certain sounds correctly. 

the visual approach, the pupil observes the in 
uctor as he utters the sounds correctly. He learns 
sitions of tongue and lips and then observes him 
in the mirror as he attempts to imitate his in- 
ctor. The audio approach consists of repetition 
e sounds again and again by the clinician to help 
- child train his ear to hear those sounds correctly. 
I the child learns to hear a sound correctly, he will 


The 
In this approach the 


learn more easily to pronounce it correctly. 


d approach is kinesthetie. 

is asked to place his hand on the instructor’s 

t to feel the vibration or lack of vibration eaused 

by a eertain sound. Or he places his hand in front 

his mouth to note the amount of air necessary to 
produce a sound. 

An important factor to be remembered by a elni- 
n, according to Mr. Morris, is to give praise for a 
bh well done. Such encouragement eauses the chil- 
ren to exert more effort than they otherwise would. 

Children attending the camp represent a number 

different types of speech defects, and each must be 
dealt with individually. A number have defective 
speech caused by spastic paralysis and other birth 


ries. 


Then there are those with cleft palates, re- 


arded speech development as a result of childhood 
liseases, and “blurred” speech because of hearing 


LOSSeS, 


In addition there are, each summer, a number 


children who use “sound substitution” commonly 
known as baby talk, and a number of stutterers. 
Some pupils will show such improvement in one 
The 
Three pupils attend- 


s 


unmer that they need no further clinical work. 
more serious cases take longer. 
ing this summer’s camp were here last year; they have 

ade remarkable progress each year, and are well on 
he road to normal speaking. 

The college recently obtained from the War Assets 
Administration one of the larger hearing-clinie build- 
ugs formerly used by Borden Hospital. It is being 

ved to the college campus, and will provide much 

eded additional facilities for the college’s corrective- 
speech department. Up to the present time, enroll- 

ent in the summer camp has necessarily been lim- 
ted. The 1948 enrollment was only 13. New build- 

facilities will allow for expansion of the college's 
orrective-speech department and growth of the sum 
camp which is becoming more popular as each 


mer passes. 
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AUDEN, W. H. (Editor). The Portable Gree Reade 





Pp. x+726. Viking Press. 1948. $2.00 
This is the culture of Greece seen through its greatest 
writers from Homer to Galen in the best English trans 
lation, 
e 
The Facts on Federal Aid for Schools. Pp. 23. Na 


tional Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W 
Washington, D. C. 1948. $.50. 

American education is, and should continue to be, primarily 
a stute and local enterprise All control of what is taught 
and all responsibility for financing the 
should be retained by the separate states and communities 


possible schools 


GILLIN, JOHN. The Ways of Men. 


xv +649. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 
Street, New York. 1948. 
Those who are familiar with the extant books or 
ogy will find in the present work some departures 
conventional outlines both in materials and in point of 
view. An attempt is made to place the primate order and 
the human species in a functional relation to culture, and 
the data are arranged with this in mind. Also a systematic 
attempt is made to weave psychological theory and findings 
i functional approach to culture 


Illustrated. Pp. 
West 32d 
$4.00. 

1 anthropol 
from the 


Into a 
w 

HOLLAND, CLEMENT (Compiler A Catalog of Free and 
Inexpensive Teaching Aids for High Schools. Pp. 104. 
Consumer Edueation Study, NEA, Washington, D. C. 
1948. $1.00. 
The purpose of this catalog is to put 
hand a guide to some of the free and 
tional materials currently available. 


into the teacher's 
inexpensive instruc 


Botanik der Gegenwart und Vor 
The Chronica Botanica Co., 
$6.00. 


JESSEN, KARL F. W. 
Pp. xxii + 495. 
Waltham, Mass. 1948. 
This classic, originally published in 1884, is considered the 
best, most all-round history of botany ever 
attempted. 


zett. 


concise, 
e 


KLUCKHOHN, CLYDE. Mirror for Man: The Relation of 
Anthropology to Modern Life. Pp. xi+313. Whit 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 
1948. $3.75. 
This book was the $10,000 prize 
Contest, sponsored by Whittlesey 
lustrated. It is intended for the layman, not for the 
carping professional. The author takes anthropology apart 
and shows just what we can do with this science in the 
important task of reconciling conflicting cultures which 
confronts us today, 


winner in the Science 
House and NScience Il 


+ 
Teach ng the Social-Studies Problems 
Schools. Pp. 26. Contri 
XXV. University of Ne 


KNAPP, Royce H. 
Course in Selected Senior 
butions to Education No. 

braska. 1948.  $.50. 

The author hopes that her conclusions and recommenda 

tions may prove fruitful for others who are faced with 

the same problems in their studies—-called modern problems 
or problems of Democracy. 


e 
The PE Let ers, 


Crowell Company. 
One of America’s foremost calligraphers here tells the 
complete and fascinating story of writing characters The 
author makes clear that letters are not merely geometric 
symbols; the characters themselves are a form of art that 
is a priceless heritage 


OGa@, OSCAR. 
Thomas Y. 


Illustrated. Pp. 


1948. $3.50. 


RapDIN, Max. The Law and You. Pp. 190 A Mentor 
Book, The New American Library of World Literature, 
Ine., 245 Fifth Ave.. New York 16. 1948. $.35. 
The author has written this book especially for the 
Mentor Series because he wanted to reach the widest pos- 


sible number of his fellow citizens. In it he shows that 
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The Webbs knew everybody; in this book we have Mrs 
Webb's comments on both enemies and friends. It covers 
the years from 1892 to 1912 with great thoroughness and 
includes notes on later years. 
6 
ZIMMERMAN, CARLE C. The Family of Tomorrow: 
Cultural Crisis and the Way Out. Illustrated. 
* wniataken xi+ 256. Harper and Bros. 1948. $3.50. 

In this The thesis of this work is the relation between the family 
system and cultural continuity. Civilizations are like air- 
planes ; they change the man-animal from a mammalian to 
a human largely through the development and extension 
of value systems—the basic part of culture. To do this 
they create family systems. 


ae VACANCIES - TEACHERS 


inal We secure better positions for college and university 
1948. teachers and administrators. Where you learn of 
ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. 


the rela 
ral body Send to New York Office for enrollment blank S 


is taken 


r granted ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Office 1113) 
. pennontiane 3: nae 535 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 17 
Universi y of Illinois Press. Corresponding Agencies: 
nass media prepared for the Uni Kimball Bidg., Chicago Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
Communications Research 
“to make available 
> kind of communications 
iintain a peaceful and 
which will also provide them with 





1 Bros, 1948, $3.00. THE TUITION PLAN 
oclology, and religion, brought to: 
ee ee The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
The National ence of monthly payments while they 
l6th Street, receive their tuition and other fees in 

full at the beginning of the term. 





ncils Conference 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ee ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
wfial factors. é 
No. 67. Uni hances good will. 


e 


iI ber of ne a ests . : 
TS A descriptive brochure will be sent 


is a stutistical de 


ee. ee to schools and colleges promptly upon 


nd can encompass 


request 





illustrations, of how 
struggling to resume 

ractically no equip 
iffered by young men 


. Copies may be ob THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
ruction yepartment, 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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